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A LITERARY CRAZE. 
(Continued from p. 62.) 

Many points of contact between Shakspere 
and Drayton have been exhibited. It may, 
indeed, be objected that too great prominence is 
to one inconsiderable subject, but if it can 

clearly shown that, in this one particular, 
Shakspere has referred to current subjects of the 
day, it strengthens the inference that all allusions 
should be thus explained, and aids us in fixing 
the date. 

Oar Dantophilist dwells especially on two words, 
viz., hymns and spirit, ascribing to them an occult 
or esoteric meaning unknown to readers in general. 

1, The word hymn occurs in Sonnet 85, thus :-— 

“Cry ‘Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords.” 
This is certainly put ironically. The meaning is 
that Shakspere says “ Ditto” “ to Mr. Burke,” but, 
as he uses the sign of assent in its religious form 
of Amen, he consorts it with the word hymn to 
follow suit ; so, when A or B praises the addressee, 
Shakspere echoes, “ ’Tis so, ’tis true.” 

Hymns, however, were not unknown to Eliza- 
bethan poets, for, besides Drayton’s earliest 
known work, The Harmony of the Church...... 
with Hymns, &c., 1591, Chapman printed Shia 


Nuktos, the Shadow of Night, containing two 
poetical hymns, 1594, The versification is far 
above Drayton in ease and flow. He addresses 
night as a goddess, “I cannot do as others, make 
Day seem a lighter woman than she is by paint- 
ing.” Sir John Davies, the libertine judge and 
satirist, printed Hymns of Astrea, containing 
twenty-six acrostics on Elizabetha Regina, pro- 
bably in 1592. Spenser printed Four Hymns in 
honour of heavenly love and beauty, but, though 
dated 1596, they were known much earlier. 

2. Spirit opens thus, No. 80 :— 

*O, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name,” 

The comparative form here used implies one of 
two; clearly the I that “‘ do write” is the positive of 
spirit, and the other writer is, for the nonce, the 
comparative form, a “better spirit.” For spirit 
read “muse,” No. 85; “poet,” No. 79; “pen,” No, 84, 
all synonyms, There is nothing mystic, super- 
natural, or post-mortem here; it is all living, 
working, writing reality, in the present; the 
beter spirit is alive and “doth use your name”; 
how the name is used belongs to the subject of 
dedications. 

We have spirit again in 85, 86. No. 85 is 
associated with the word hymn; No. 86 is the 
culmination and finale of the subject, and, like a 
novelist’s dénoiment, it is worked up to the 
highest pitch, but, as with all sublunary matters, 
it will find its level if read by the light afforded 
by preceding references, 

In No. 85 we have read :— 

“T think good thoughts...... and...... A * Amen’ 
To every hymn that able spirit affords,” 
Here the “able spirit ” is the same entity with the 
“better spirit” of No. 80; but in No. 86 the idea is 
extended to an abstraction, thus :— 
“ Was it the proud full sail of his great verse,...... 
Was it his spirit?” 
Now this is different. A man cannot be and not 
be at the same time. We are introduced to his 
double, his shadow: “ Was it his spirit, by spirits 
taught to write above a mortal pitch?” It isa pun. 
Shakspere, having once introduced the word 
spirit as the ordinary equivalent for an author, 
intensifies the thought, and varies the idea, as he 
has done all through this series of sonnets. Thus, 
in No, 43, “mine eyes...... look on thee,” in 
absence, In 44 he laments that “ dull substance” 
impedes his way through the elements of earth 
and water ; this “dull substance’”’ is the “ solid 
flesh” of Hamlet. In No. 45 the other elements, 
‘air and fire,” supersede the organism of his eye, 
and bring tidings of his absent friend. Then, in 
Nos. 46, 47, his eye and heart quarrel as to who 
shall retain the imaginary picture thus visualized 
in No. 43; this should interest Mr. Galton. Of 
course, the poetry of the thing is of the very highest 
possible standard. It was his practice to fling up 
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an idea as a shuttlecock, and keep it suspended 
in the air with the battledore his pen, then re- 
linquish it, and take up another theme ; so, the 
spirit of Nos. 80, 85, a certain contemporary 
writer, is in No. 86 developed into “a double.” 

What Shakspere means to convey is this, viz., 
that, apart from the literary matter produced by 
this assumed rival in his ordinary condition of 
life, he raises the further question, Has this in- 
dividual received a special afflatus ? Has he been 
miraculously transported out of his own body and 
brought into connexion with immortal beings, and 
so obtained special assistance ? 

To proceed, “‘ No; it was not his great verse nor 
his spirit, nor his compeers by night giving him 
aid [this sounds very humanistic, and is suggestive 
of certain well-known noctural feasts, say of rum 
and pickled herring}. No; not he, nor that affable 
familiar ghost which nightly gulls him with in- 
telligence.” 

We have no exact dates to rely upon; but if 
Marlowe or one of his well-known contemporaries 
were the better spirit of No. 80, the able spirit 
of 85, the writer of the great verse in 86, then 
Peele, Nash, Lodge, Drayton, Chapman, Ric. 
Barnfield, Barnaby Rich, and such like being the 
compeers, the lately deceased Robert Greene 
would be the affable familiar ghost who was re- 
produced from the spirit world over and over 
again as stepfather to numerous pamphlets, freely 
manufactured by some of these so-called “ com- 
peers” but disavowed by all. But there were 
more of such “ ghosts” about, and this perhaps 
would be the proper place to touch upon the pro- 
bable date of the sonnets, which, however, will, I 
am persuaded, be best worked out by steadily 
proceeding with the line of elucidation thus in- 
augurated. 

The subject of dedications, for instance, is not 
yet exhausted. In No. 82 we read:— 

“T grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayst without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book,” 
“ Dedicated words ” is “ understanded of all men,” 
but the sequitur, “ blessing every book,” has not 
been properly illustrated. In one of Drayton’s 
historical works, England's Heroical Epistles, 
printed 1598 but known to have been circulated 
1595, and perhaps earlier, we have eleven books 
and eleven inscriptions, viz., to the Lady Har- 
rington, Earl and Countess of Bedford, Sir Henry 
and Lady Goodeve, &c., one blessing to each 
division of one work; then Chapman, who pub- 
lished his translation of the J/iad in detachments, 
dedicated the first section to Lord Essex, and 
afterwards, in reprinting it with additions, in- 
scribed it to Prince Henry of Wales, the elder 
brother of Charles I., and thereto we find appended 
verses to the Duke of Lennox, the Lord Chan- 


cellor, Lords Salisbury, Sussex, &c., including, of 
course, Lord Southampton. There are sixteen in 
all of these “ blessings,” and we know from Ben 
Jonson’s revelations that it was customary to 
multiply in MS. a production not in print, and 
send a transcript with a dedicatory epistle to each 
of an author’s whole body of patrons. This may 
be an extreme case of hard-upishness; but take 
another case—we have much lamentation over the 
recorded relations of Lord Chesterfield and Dr, 
Johnson; I feel sure, though the fact is generally 
lost sight of, that the great lexicographer was re- 
cognized as a claimant on that nobleman’s genero- 
sity, equally with the general body of clientéle 
then waiting in the antechamber. 

Then Spenser: his Fairy Queen is dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth. No doubt he sent Her Majesty in 
MS. an early copy of his first three books, and it 
is known that the queen promised him a very 
valuable consideration—500/. it is said, but cut 
down by Cecil to 100I., and that paid grudgingly— 
when he afterwards, in 1590, printed this portion; 
and the poem still remains unfinished, the primary 
dedication remains, and appended we find verses 
to Sir Ch. Hatton, Lords Burleigh, Oxford, &c., 
seventeen in all, but not including Lord South- 
ampton ; he, the immortal Spenser, must thus 
have “blessed” his own book. So this 
of Sonnet 82 is to be read ironically. A. H. 


(To Le continued.) 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from p. 63.) 

In thestory last told we clearly see interwoven into 
an old theme a pot-pourri of semi-Christian ideas. 
Again in the tale of “ Fisher Joe ”* there are ideas 
utterly repellent to all our notions of reverence, 
the Deity being but a strong man, and the saints 
his helpers. This story, together with the moral at 
the end, is ‘‘ new wine in old bottles” and both are 
spoiled. Fisher Joe caught a golden fish, which 
turned into a lovely girl; the two were at once 
married, and went to a barren mountain, where 
Joe laid his head on his wife's lap and fell asleep. 
So soon as Joe was fast asleep his wife slipped 
away and cracked her whip with a crack that 
was heard over “seven times seven countries ”; 
dragons appeared and reared a splendid palace; 
for this the fairy “ thanked God,” and then woke her 
husband. Joe was delighted with his new home, 
and set off to invite the lord of the manor to dine 
with him on Whit Sunday. My lord arrived; but 
unfortunately, in spite of the warnings Joe had 
received from his wife, he allowed the baron to 
see her. His lordship at once fell violently in 
love with the beautiful fairy, went home, and was 
so bad that he had to be carried into his house 
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from the carriage. Three workmen, however, 
cheered the sick man by advising him to command 
Joe to do certain impossible things. The required 
services Joe succeeded in performing by the 
aid of his wife, the last command, the climax, 
being that Joe should invite the Almighty to 
dinner on Palm Sunday. Joe got to Paradise by 
means of a magic horse, was ushered in by St. 
Peter, delivered his message, and was charged by 
the Deity to return to the baron with his commands 
as to the kind of dinner he required. Joe went back 
to earth and delivered his message to the baron, 
who trembled in his shoes at the idea of the Lord 
coming tohishome, At this point the tale becomes 
a strange medley of paganism and Christianity. 
The Lord descended with St. Peter, and they 
wended their way to the baron’s, who, the moment 
he saw them coming, commanded his servants to 
bolt and bar every gate. So soon as the Lord saw 
this, he turned away and bade St. Peter come 
with him to the poor man’s house. As they went 
on up a steep and difficult road, St. Peter was 
commanded to look back, and, lo! the baron’s pro- 
perty was a sheet of water. When they arrived 
at Joe’s, our hero rushed out and kissed the sole of 
the Deity’s foot. They all entered and sat down 
to dinner. Then said the Lord to Joe, “Set a 
table in this world for the poor and miserable, and 
you shail have one laid for you in the world to 
come. Good-bye; you shall live in joy and in 
each other’s love.”* 

So ends this strange tale, one of the many that 
could be quoted where the story-teller evidently 
draws upon his imagination, and rounds off the 
tale with a moral for the benefit of his hearers, 
or perhaps attempts to Christianize some incident 
that occurs in the older forms of the tale. It 
would be an interesting discovery to find the 
tale in the earlier ‘form (if any such exists), 
and trace the modifications due to the changed 
religious notions of the folk. There are tales 
which are nothing more nor less than allegories, 
the tale being first of all told, and then followed 
by an explanation. The “ Baa Lambs ”+ is such 
a tale. A widow had three sons who wished to go 
out into service. The eldest went “ over seven times 
seven countries, and even beyond that,” and then 
met an old man who engaged him to look after 
his baa lambs, his duty being simply to walk after 
the animals. So long as they kept in a beautiful 
meadow he tended them, but when they crossed 
a swift stream he simply waited for them till 
they returned, and so was dismissed at even. The 
second son fared in like manner. The third lad 
then went; but he waded into the stream, and, lo ! 
his flesh shrivelled up, and he became skin and 


* Cf. stories found in Household Stories from the Land 
of Hofer, 265; ‘The Smith and the Devil,” Asbjérnsen 
and Moe. 
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bones. When he arrived at the other side the 
baa lambs came and breathed upon him, and he 
was at once fairer than ever. 

After this they went on till they came to a 
meadow where the grass was very rich and 
high, yet, strange to say, the beasts that fed 
there were meagre and miserable to the last 
degree. On they went again, and came to 
a meadow which was quite barren, and yet 
the beasts that fed there were plump and fat 
as butter. Passing on still further, they came 
to a vast forest that resounded with lamentation 
and weeping. Oa looking up to see what was the 
cause of it the lad saw that on every bough there 
was @ young sparrow, quite naked, weeping and 
crying. Next they came to an immense garden 
where two dogs fought till the foam ran down 
them, but they could not hurt each other ; beyond 
lay a great lake, where a woman was trying to 
scoop up something from the water with a spoon, 
but could not. Further on they came to a 
beautiful, sparkling stream; here the lad thought 
he would like to stay and drink, but upon second 
thoughts he waited, and, lo! he found that the 
stream flowed from the mouth of a rotting dead 
dog. Moving on once more, they came to a garden 
the like of which eye had never seen; there the 
lad threw himself under the shade of a glorious 
flowery tree, while his baa lambs fed around him 
on the long rich grass. While he sat there a white 
pigeon came flying in front of him. Raising his gun, 
he shot and hit one of the white feathers, which 
came flattering down at his feet. This he put in 
his pocket, and followed the baa lambs home, 
where he told the old man all his adventures. 
“* My son,” replied the old man, “that plain was 
your youth; the river the water of life that re- 
generates and washes all sins away; the baa lambs 
your angels and good teachers, who breathe new 
life into you ; the ill-fed kine the avaricious, who 
are miserable amid plenty; the plump kine are 
those who have given of their little to the pvor in 
this world, and who will feed heartily in the next 
world out of little, yet will never hanger nor thirst. 
Those weeping birds are mothers who did not 
have their children baptized. The fighting dogs 
are relations who quarrelled over property in this 
world and will continue to do so to all eternity.* 
That woman who was fishing in the lake so busily 
is she who in this world adulterates milk with 
water, and so in the world to come must fish 
milk out of water. The bright stream means, 
my dear son, the beautiful sermons of the 
clergy who preach, but don’t practise. The garden 
into which you went is heaven, and now prove to 
me that you have been there.” 

The lad produced the white feather, and then 


ba Arany remarks that the incidents of the fighting 
dogs and the weening sparrows remind him of the de- 
scriptions given in Dante’ znferno, 
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the old man told him that he was the white 
pigeon, for God always follows and protects, even 
though we do not know it. “ That feather, too,” 
continued the old man, “is one of my fingers”; 
and taking it from the lad he put it on the vacant 
place, breathed upon it, and all was well once 
more. The year being ended, “and I may as well 
tell you it consisted of three days then,” the lad 
had his choice of heaven or wealth; he chose 
heaven, and had health, wealth, and happiness 
given unto him besides, “ He lives yet if he has not 
died since, and may he and his pretty wife be 
your guests to-morrow !”* 
Wituram Henry Jones, 
Yorke House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 


Nores rrom tue Borsan’s Lencers or New 
Cotircr, Oxrorp.— 

1653-4. “ To the collectors for Glasgow in Scot- 
land upon the representation of their great loss, 
amounting to 100,0001, by fire, by the consent of 
the Warden and the whole society, 41. To the 
collectors for Marlborough, burnt by fire, by the 
Warden, &c., 101.” Does any information exist as 
to the fires of Glasgow and Marlborough ? 

1661-2. “To two poor Jews recommended by 
Dr. Pocock, 2s. To a Jewish rabbi with com- 
mendations, 6s.” These are specimens of very 
numerous entries of assistance given to poor tra- 
vellers. 

1663-4. “To the old Catholic bishop turned 
Protestant, 21. Brief of distressed Protestant 
churches beyond sea, 3/1.” Who is this convert or 
pervert ? 

1670-1. “Torches when the Prince of Orange 
was here, 23s. 8d.” This is a visit from the Prince 
of Orange, afterwards William III., some nine 
years previous to his marriage with Mary of York. 

1685-6. “To the French Protestants, 501.” 
This is part of that large contribution to the 
sufferers by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
which gave so much offence to James IT. 

James E, Tuorotp Rocers, 
House of Commons. 


“Menpaciuom Wraxaturanum.” — Now that 
the true form of the epitaph on Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall has been given, and its authorship traced 
to “a young gentleman of Oxford,” it may be 
worth while to notice the opinion of “a young 
gentleman of Cambridge ” as to the trustworthiness 
of Sir Nathaniel’s statements:— 

“Among the numerous classes which make up the 
great genus Mendacium, the Mendacium Vasconicum, 
or Gascon lie, has during some centuries been highly 
esteemed as peculiarly circumstantial and peculiarly 
impudent; and, among the Mendacia Vasconica, the 
Mendacium Barerianum is, without doubt, the finest 
rvecies. It is indeed a superb variety, and quite throws 


* The usual ending of Székely tales. 


into the shade some Mendacia which we were used to 
regard with admiration. The Mendacium Wraxrallianum, 
though by no means to be despised, will not sustain the 
comparison for a moment.""—Macaulay, Barére. 
H. Scuerren, 
68, Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. 
[See 6” S, ix. $87, 457, 511; x. 35.] 


Cuarces at Curist’s Cottecr, Campripes, 
1654.—The following is a college bill at Cam- 
bridge for an undergraduate :— 

Paid to Ned's Tutor, Mr. Nichols, for Michaelmas 


quarter. 
College for admission ... 12/ 
Bursar’s bill from his admiesion to his continuance 9/ 
Income for his chamber 
Commons and sizing to Bursar ... oa ... 582 
Bedmaker aes die 
Barber ons one — 
Making his gown me 
For plush ove 13 
146/0 


James E. Taorotp Rocers. 
House of Commons, 


Orren- Exrraonpinary. —In_ the 
Times of July 11 an “Occasional Correspon- 
dent,” writing a long letter about Covent Garden 
Market, began with the following surprising state- 
ment: “ There was once a time, as we learn from 
Izaak Walton, when you could enjoy otter-hunting 
in the neighbourhood which now lies between 
Pentonville and Islington.” Amwell Hill, where 
Walton went otter-hunting, is some little distance 
from Pentonville. JAYDEK. 


Tue Peerace.—Much has been written on the 
peerage by lawyers and other authorities on con- 
stitutional questions, but it is questionable whether 
the real bearings of the hereditary relations are 
understood by any but practical genealogists. This 
has strack me in reading many contributions to 
“N. & Q.,” and it would be of very great service 
if some of your correspondents could apply their 
knowledge to the elucidation of the subject. 

Of course, it is populazly supposed there is only 
one aspect of the peerage as an hereditary oligarchy, 
and yet, apart from the patents of peers, it is 
evident that our oligarchy is in very different rela- 
tions to society from those held by the supposedly 
similar body in the German empire. There is, 
indeed, a very great difference between an open 
oligarchy and aristocracy, freely marrying like 
that of England, of Spain, or of the Netherlands, 
and the close salic body of Germany, only marry- 
ing in its own caste, and not accepting as equals 
even its new baked members, with such inci- 
dents as that of the Battenburgs, concerning 
which C, C. B. inquiries. 


Apart from fresh creations, the peerage here is 
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subjected to successive mutations, which in their 
tendency reduce the weight of the oligarchical 
element, and create new connexions with society. 
In one aspect—and as a matter of descent it is 
materially to be regarded, and also a matter of 
biological science—it is notably so if, following Sir 
Egerton Brydges, we adopt the female descent. 
Then, instead of the ducal and baronial fathers for 
each individual, we should find some such maternal 
grandfathers, but more who belonged to the general 
mass of society. “ N. & Q.” has treated of peerages 
becoming extinct in various reigns, but an effective 
mutation is made when the peerage does not be- 
come extinct, but passes to a remote line, as the 
duchy of Norfolk did in this century, or passes 
under a creation by writ to an heiress, or where it 
is a renewal in a female line, as the duchy of 
Northumberland. 

Thus in each reign the researches of your corre- 
spondents would show material changes, and all 
tending to bring the peerage back to its original 
sources. There is one comfort—that such communi- 
cations can be of no party character, as the greatest 
genius who contributes to your columns could not 
show that all the Conservative lords are descended 
from bakers or all the Liberals from barbers, 

Hype 


Oorer Tempce.—The building now called “ The 
Palgrave” (partly used as a restaurant), opposite 
to the Royal Courts of Justice, was at first desig- 
nated “The Outer Temple,” but the name was 
removed, at the instance (it was said) of the Temple 
authorities, In Mr, Loftie’s History of London, 
i, 228, we read, ‘The Outer Temple, a little dis- 
trict of alleys and lanes, chiefly named after 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, is in the City, and amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of the civic authorities.” 
It would seem from this that “The Palgrave” 
might fairly have been called “ The Outer Temple,” 
and that the name is of some antiquity. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


“Nature's prum.”—In the Mirror, Nov. 21, 
1835, there is an inscription from a mural monu- 
ment in Irchester Church, Northamptonshire ; no 
date given, but apparently of the last century. It 
contains the following lines :— 

“ Since his friend ’s gone, his pulse, greate Nature's drum, 
Hath beat ’s approach, and told his friend he's come ; 
Slow was his march, the cause of his delay 
Was he, his guide being gone, he lost his way ; 

At last, he found the path which he had trodd, 

That surest leads to the Eternall God.” 

Compare this idea with that in Longfellow’s Psalm 

of Life :— 

“ And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


Curusert 


Cortous 


A Wedding in 1601/2.—* My cosen shee told me, that 
when shee was first married to hir husband, Marche, as 
shee rode behinde him, shee slipt downe, and he left hir 
behinde, never lookt back to take hir up ; soe shee went 
soe long a-foote that shee tooke it soe unkindly that shee 
thought neuer to have come againe to him, but to haue 
sought a service in some unknowne place ; but he tooke 
hir at last.”—Extract from The Diary of John Manning- 
ham, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law (pub- 
lished by the Camden Society from the Harleian MSS. : 
the presentation contribution of W. Tite, Esq. on his 
— as President, 1858), p. 41, under date of January, 

601/2. 

Dr. Johnson's Wedding, 1734.—* I know not for what 
reason the marriage ceremony was not performed at 
Birmingham ; but a resolution was taken that it should 
be at Derby, for which purpose the bride and bride- 
groom set out on horseback, I suppose in very good 
humour. But though Mr. Topham Beauclerk used 
archly to mention Johnson's having told him with much 
gravity, ‘Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides,’ [ 
have heard from my illustrious friend the following 
curious account of their journey to church upon the 
nuptial morn [July 9]:—‘Sir, she had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the fantastical 
notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover like 
a dog. So, sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, 
and she could not keep up with me; and when I rode 
a little slower she passed me, and complained that I 
lagged behind. I was not to be made the slave of 
caprice, and | resolved to begin as I meant to end. I 
therefore pushed on briskly till I was fairly out of her 
sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was sure 
she could not miss it; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did I observed her 
to be in tears,” —Boswell’s Life of Johnson, chap. ii. 

8. P. 


Aw American View or Lonpow Torocrapny. 
—Here is an odd note from the New York Critic. 
Surely the statements are a little startling :— 

“Ts anything known of ‘Stratford atte Bowe’ men- 
tioned in Chaucer's Prelude to Canterbury Tales ? 

‘ And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe.’ 

New Haven, Conn. W. L. 

“[Stratford-atte-Bowe is a parish in the county of 
Middlesex, probably called ‘ atte Bowe ’ from the famous 
parish-church of St. Mary-le-Bow situate therein—a 
church where the consecration of the Bishop of London 
takes place. It has a peal of celebrated bella, and persons 
born within sound of them are jocularly called Cockneys, 
because the church (restored by Sir Christopher Wren) 
is in the heart of the ‘City’ proper of London, As to 
the French spoken there, see the instructive note ad loc. 
given in Morris’s edition of the Prologue and Knight's 
Tale, published by Macmillan. }” 

Cuas. WELSH. 


MisquoraTions.—It seems strange that anauthor 
so well known as Mr. James Payn should have 
made two misquotations on the same page; but 
such is the case. In his novel “ The Talk of the 
Town,” which began in the July number of the 
Cornhill Magazine, at p. 23 he writes, “* Hoary 
age’—the man was thirty if he was a day—‘and 
youth cannot live together.” Of course, the 
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epithet “hoary” should be “crabbed” (Shake- 
speare, The Passionate Pilgrim, § xii. 1.1). The 
other quotation is made extremely vulgar :— 
* Cuss the clerk and cuss the parson, 
Cuss, oh, cuss the whole concern !” 
This is from Bon Gaultier’s Lay of the Lovelorn, 
and the quotation should be in one line :— 


“Cursed be the clerk and parson,—cursed be the whole 
concern,” 


If Mr. Payn thus blunders in his quotations on 
one page, how many blunders will he make ina 
whole novel ? F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


InscripTiION Upon THE Tower or Keysor 
Cuurcn, Beps. — The following inscription is 
copied from a tablet upon the external west side 
of the tower of Keysoe Church, Beds. I have 
preserved the original spelling and arrangement :— 


In memory of the Mighty Hand of 
the Great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ who Presurved the 
Life of Wil™ Dickins April 17 1718 when 
he was pointing the Steeple and Fell 
From the Rige of the middel window 
in the Spiar over the South West 
Pinackel he Dropt upon the Basement 
And their Broack his Leg and foot 
And Drove Down 2 Long Copein Stone 
And so Fell to the Ground with his Neck 
Upon one Standard of his Chear 
When the other end took the ground 
Which was the Nearest of killing him 
Yet when he see he was Faling cried 
Out to his Brother Lord Daniel 
Wots the matter Lord have Mercy 
Upon me Christ Have mercy upon 
me Lord Jesus Christ Help me But 
Now Almoust to the ground 

Died Nov 29 1769 Aged 73 years, 

A. R. Mapey, 
Salisbury. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Errmotocry or Mistrat: Isséro.—The out- 
break of cholera in the south of France having in- 
troduced a Provengal word into our newspapers, 
it may interest some of your readers to point out 
that the older form of mistral was maestral, and 
that the word is, in fact, connected with maitre, 
the north-west wind having been called maestral 
and afterwards mistral by reason of its (masterful) 
force and great violence on the Mediterranean 
coast. My query, however, is concerning the 
name of the wind from the opposite direction, the 
south-east, which is called in the same locality 
the isséro, The word is not given in the dictionary 
of the French Academy. Littré gives it, but 
offers no etymology. Are we to suppose that it 


derives its name as coming from the quarter 

towards which the master-wind, the mistral, issues 

(old verb issir) or goes ? W. T. Lyny, 
Blackheath. 


Raymoyp Famity.—I shall be glad of any in- 
formation as to the ancestry of Samuel Raymond, 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, merchant, who died 
Sept. 7, 1730, having married, March 2, 1707/8, 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Anne, daughter of 
Nicholas Skinner, of London, merchant (see 
Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. ii. p. 198), and had a 
son John Raymond, of Tower Hill, brewer (was 
he not at one time of Oatlands Park, near Wey- 
bridge, co. Surrey ?), M.P. for Weymouth 1741 to 
1747, who died Jan. 20, 1782, aged seventy, 
having married Britannia and Mary, daughters of 
James Lambe, of Hackney, and had, with other 
issue, John Raymond, who June 2, 1789, assumed 
by royal licence the additional surname of Barker 
on succeeding to the property of Fairford Park, 
co. Gloucester (see Burke’s Landed Gentry, “ Ray- 
mond-Barker of Fairford Park”), who married, first, 
Martha Booth and, secondly, Margaret Boddington, 
and left issue by both wives. It is said that 
Samuel Raymond was descended from Raymond, 
Count d’Eu of Normandy. I should be glad to 
find that this could be traced. 

Reoinatp Stewart Bopptneron. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall. 


Taames Lone.—Is any reader of “N, & Q.” 
acquainted with any published bibliography o 
works relating to the river Thames? I have col- 
lected over a hundred, but feel sure that there 
must be many more. Suggestions where books 
relating to the subject may be found (exclusive of 
the public libraries) would greatly oblige. g 

A. 


Avoustix Kino. — Lord Macaulay (Hist. of 
England, vol. i. chap. iii., “State of England at 
the End of the Reign of Charles II.,” note to p. 383) 
alludes to a curious confession by one Augustin 
King, the son of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, executed for highway robbery at Col- 
chester in 1678, as interesting from narrating 

rticulars of the intercourse maintained between 
innkeepers and ostlers and the “gentlemen of the 
road”; but, contrary to his usual habit, my lord 
does not inform his readers where this record is to 
be found—indeed, he gives no further authority 
than name and date, 1 have searched everywhere 
I can think of, but some source may be present to 
the minds of some of your readers unknown to, or 
overlooked by, Nemo. 


Emytey or Hetmpon, co. Norruayts. — 
presume, from the identity of the arms of this 
family with those of Emlay, of co. York, that the 
former descended from the latter, not vice versd, 
because Emley, or Elmley, is a parish and manor 
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in Yorkshire, the race taking its name therefrom. 
On this point and on the origin of the family 
arms (Sa., a savage with his club arg.) I beg infor- 
mation. I shall also be particularly glad to receive 
a full copy of the matter in reference to the York- 
shire coat, noticed by Papworth in his Dictionary 
of Arms, and stated to be in the Harleian MS. 
1404, fo. 154. Moreover, I am desirous of having 
the particulars of the settlement of the branch of 
the Helmdon family in co. Somerset. This must 
have taken place after the marriage of the head of 
the family with the daughter of Godwin, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. The date of this marriage I 
have not got, but very likely it was about 1579. 
The name in the forms Emley and Emlyn does not 
appear in Somerset, however, so far as I know, 
until the following century (vide Bigland’s Glos. 
and Collect. Topog. et Geneal., vol. i.). The old 
seals of this western branch bear the same device 
as those of the Helmdon family. If, as I think, 
the family originated at Emley, in Yorkshire, it 
must have been at a very early date. Besides 
taking their name from that place, were they 
seised of the manor? They held that of Helmdon 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Answers are re- 
quested direct to P. S. P. Conner. 
126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EssicN Famity.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if there is any family by the name of 
Ensign in Great Britain? The name is mentioned 
in The Visitation of Norfolk, from the Harleian 
MSS. edited by the Rev. S. H. Dashwood in 
1878. The family appeared in Scituate and Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1633-34. The male 
line of James, an early settler of Cambridge and 
an original settler of Hartford, Connecticut, alone 
exists. What is the derivation of the name? Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

Cuas, 8. Ensien. 

Newton, Mass., U.S, 


Bartnoutinus Casparvs, Inavurinus Vete- 
rum Syntacma,” Amstelodami, 1676.—Has this 
work ever been translated into English, and if so, 
by whom? The British Museum cannot assist me. 
Will “ N. & Q.”? B. 

[None of the numerous works of the younger Caspar 


ie has, we believe, been translated into Eng- 
ish. 


Game cALtep THE Rorat Oak.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me what sort of game 
this was, and when instituted? I have in my 
possession copy of a grant, which will be found in 
the Records of the Privy Seal, vol. i. new series, 
Bas, General Register House, Edinburgh, by 

ing Charles II. appointing Capt. William 


Fraser, of Beltie, parish of Kincardine O'Neil, 
Aberdeenshire, 


**his assigneyes and deputies during all the days of his 
lifetime Master of the said Game called the Royall Oak, 


with full power to him and his foresaids to exercise the 
said Game throwout all and every pairt of our said King- 
dom of Scotland. Commanding you all our saids Sheritfs 
of our Sheriffdoms, &c., and all others our Judges and 
Magistrates within our said Kingdom, to permitt the 
said William Fraser and his foresaids during his lifetyme 
to practise the said Game, &c. Given at our Court of 
Whytehall the 284 day of June, 1665 years, and of our 
Reign the Seventeinth year. Per siguaturam manu 
S: D: N: regis supra scriptam,” 
Wa. N. Fraser. 

Tornaveen, by Aberdeen. 


Scurceons : Carrurceons.— Where shall I find 
any lists or accounts of chirurgeons between the 
years 1600 and 1800? Were they obliged to register 
themselves, and if so, where? I have before me 
several probates of wills proved in the P.C.C. of 
French refugees (a.D. 1685 to 1750), in which they 
are described as “chirurgeons,” and as having lived 
in the parishes in the neighbourhood of the Strand 
and Charing Cross. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Beyxson Famity.—In the Leeds Mercury 
Weekly Supplement at present some valuable in- 
formation is forthcoming respecting the Yorkshire 
Bensons and the family of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Perhaps some of the correspondents 
to “N. & Q.” can give answers to the follow- 
ing queries. Henry Benson, M.P., of Knares- 
borough, 1641: who were his parents, whom did 
he marry, and what were the names of his two 
sons who assisted at his election? Was Henry 
Benson, of Charlton, Northampton, who married 
a daughter of Henry Grey, Earl of Stamford, 
about 1628, the same M.P.? Robert Benson, M.P. 
for Aldborough 1673: who were his parents? 
Wm. Benson, of Melmerby, indicted at Richmond 
1608, and Oswald Benson, of Well, indicted 1608: 
who were their parents, and did they leave off- 
spring? William Benson, of Whitby, married 
Dorothy Chapman, daughter of Ingram Chapman, 
which Ingram was born in 1682. The son of 
Wm. Benson and Dorothy was born 1738. Who 
were the parents of the aforesaid Wm. Benson, of 
Whitby ? Lrorric. 


Byron’s “Fare tore Wett.”—I lately picked 
up four octavo leaves with marks of having been 
stitched. On the first page was “ Poems | of | 
Lord Byron.” On the second page, “ W. Wilson, 
Printer, 4, Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 
London.” On the third page, “ Poems | of | Lord 
Byron | on his | own Domestic Circumstances, | 
Fare thee Well ;| and | A Sketch from Private 
Life. | London, | Printed for Effingham Wilson, 
Royal | Exchange, | 1816.” Pages 5, 6, and 7 
contain Fare thee Well. The back of page 7, on 
which one would expect to find A Sketch, &c., is 
unnumbered and blank. Is this the genuine 


original edition or a pirated edition ? 
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“Tar Evxctisnman’s Wetcome.”—Sixty-three 
years ago, when I was fourteen years old, I did a 
piece of ornamental penmanship, for which I used 
some rhymes called “ The Englishman’s Welcome.” 
I remember four lines only :— 

* Free to come and free to go, 
Free to stay a night or 80; 
Free to eat and free to drink, 
Free to speak and free to think.” 
Can you help me to find the whole? 
R. Appevses. 
15, Leopold Street, Derby. 


Hestetrawayt.—In Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1666, occurs the following entry: 
“Thomas Heblethwayt, slayne at Manchester in 
the service of King Charles the first, a° 1641.” 
Can any local antiquary elucidate the entry, or 
the clergy of the cathedral or other ancient church 


of the date supply a copy of the register of burial ? | 
G 


. Osporse Browne. 
Shireoaks, near Worksop, 


Coteriner’s Toms.—Some twenty-five years 
ago I visited the burial-place of S. T. Coleridge, 
and my impression is that I looked through a 
grating into the vault, and that a glass plate let 
- Into the coffin allowed me to see the poet’s face. 
Since then the chapel of Highgate Grammar School 
has been built over the crypt, and Herbert Cole- 
ridge has been buried there. thet on visiting the 
place lately, that the grating has been built up and 
the vault closed. I could not learn from the cus- 
todian whether my recollection of its former state 
is correct, and I should be glad to know from any 
of your correspondents whether the poet’s features 
were visible formerly, as I suppose, and when the 
changes in the tomb were made. G 


Patyce Georce or Denmarx.—When Prince 
George of Denmark went to Bristol, I think, and 
the mayor and grandees did not like to invite him, 
fearing they should not do things properly, a plain 
worthy citizen, named, I believe, John Duddeston, 
said it was a shame that the queen’s husband 
should dine at an inn, so he asked him to come to 
his house and partake of a roast joint with himself 
and his wife. The prince went; and afterwards 
Queen Anne invited Duddeston to London, and 
knighted him. Can any of your readers tell me 
where the anecdote is to be found, and whether 
the names of the place and the person are correct ? 

Gopparp. 
In the third volume of Bristol Past and Present, by 
J.F. Nichols, F.S.A., and John Taylor, the true story 
is given. The host of Prince George, according to this 
account, was a wealthy tobacconist and a baronet of 
twelve years’ standing. | 


_ Master Crewe.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me who was Master Crewe, whose portrait 


(as Henry VIII.) was painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds in the early part of the present century? I 
should also be glad to know, if possible, who is 
the present possessor of the picture. Pozzuep. 


Hanrvey.—Addressing the Invisible Girl, Moore 
says :— 
“Oh, who that has e’er enjoyed rapture complete 

Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet ; 

How rays are confused, or how particles fly 

Through the medium refined of « glance or a sigh? 

Is there one who but once would not rather have 

known it 
Than written, with Harvey, whole volumes upon tt?” 


What Harvey is here alluded to? JAYDEE. 


A Frenca Patyter—E. Souvestre, in his 
pleasant story Au Coin du Feu (Cinquitme Récit, 
“ Le Sculpteur de la Forét- Noire”), remarks: “Ilya 
dix ans qu’un artiste a fait sa réputation en peig- 
nant un petit chapeau sur un rocher en forme de 
fromage.” For the purpose of an annotated new 
edition of that book a friend of mine would be 
glad to ascertain the name of the artist to whom 
Sonvestre alludes. H. K. 

Oxford, 


Carpetecate Cuurcnyarp.—I understand that, 
a few years since, the earth which was excavated 
on the occasion of making a pathway through this 
churchyard was thrown over the tombstones in 
such quantity as to bury them. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me whether, previously to 
this being done, the epitaphs, now hidden, were 
transcribed; and, if so, where a record of them 
may be seen ? DonneEveD. 


Lator Famity.—In an old MS. pedigree I 
come across the name-of Mary Lalor, who, it 
seems, was an Irish heiress, and was called in the 
country “ Mary of the Hills.” She married first 
Thomas Vicars, captain in the army of the Earl 
of Essex, and secondly Viscount Clanmalier. 
This Lord Clanmalier is mentioned as having 
joined, with all his family, in the rebellion of 
1641, and all his estates were confiscated in con- 
sequence, Lady Clanmalier, it seems, retired to 
Paris, where she founded an institution for the 
gratuitous education of any of her kindred of the 
names of Lalor, Vicars, and O'Dempsey which 
existed until the French Revolution. Can any 
of your readers enlighten me on the subject, or 
say if anything is known of this Mary Lalor or 
her ancestors and descendants, or of the institu- 
tion she founded in Paris ? A. 


Manrtix.—St. Martin is one of the most in- 
teresting saints in the calendar. When he 
made the devil his estafier, and rode him as a 
mule into Rome, he gave rise to one of the most 
ingenious palindromes ever penned. But what 
does this proverb mean: “A chacun porceau son 
St. Martin”? Martinmas is the time for killing 
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pigs. Does it mean that every pig has his day of 
death, or, as we say, “‘ Every dog has his day” ? 
A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Cartoon sy H. B.—What is the explanation 
of a cartoon entitled “A Cure for a Broken 
Head,” H. B. Sketches, No. 587 ? 

R. M. M., Jun. 


Tennessee Superstition.—According to Mr. 
Charles Egbert Craddock, In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, a charm for ascertaining a girl's fate is for 
her to go toa cross road and say as follows:—“ Ef 
I’m a-goin’ ter marry a young man, whistle, Bird, 
whistle. Ef I’m a-goin’ ter marry an old man, 
low, Cow, low. Ef I ain’t a-goin’ ter marry no- 
body, knock, Death, knock.” What is the 
European origin of this? Hype Cuarke. 


Apmrrat Matuews. —In the official letter 
appointing this officer to the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1742 I find the words, 
“ His Majesty has been pleased to reinstate Mr. 
Mathews to his rank in the navy, and appoint him 
to the command of his fleet in the Mediterranean,” 
&c. As I am engaged on a work bearing on this 
period, I shall be obliged if some of your corre- 
spondents will inform me of any work wherein I 
can find particulars of this officer prior to the above 
appointment, the cause of his retirement, and 
what became of him after his dismissal by court- 
martial three years later. ALFRED Dowson. 

Arts Club, Harover Square. 


Brranus O'Connor. — Inquisition taken at 
Killnany, co. Waterford, Sept. 27, 1637 (Pub. 
Records, Ireland, vol. dated 1816-20, p. 506; 
Inquisition No. 77, Rolls Office, Dublin). Who 
was this Brian O'Connor, of what ancient sept? 
Where, in Waterford, is “ Killnany ” ? 

P. S. P. Conner. 

126, South Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arcupeacon WILLIAMs, oF Aca- 
pemy.—I shall be grateful to any one who will 
kindly direct me to any published notices of this 
excellent scholar other than that given by Arch- 
deacon Sinclair in his volume of Reminiscences. 
I shall be glad to hear direct. 

Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

18, Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Evizasetu Arscott.—I should be glad to know 
if Elizabeth, only daughter (aged nine, 1620) of 
John, son and heir of Tristram Arscott, of Annery, 
co. Devon, married and left issue; also if her 
uncle Tristram died without issue. If neither 


left issue, the representatives of the Arscotts would 
appear to be the descendants of the daughters of 
the elder Tristram, Mary, wife of Edward Tre- 
lawney, and Katherine, wife of Humphrey Prouz, 


of Chagford. See Col, Vivian’s Visitations of 
Devonshire, p. 20. Epmunp M. Boyte. 


Errrarn.—The following lines on a man and 
his wife are stated to be on a tombstone in some 
churchyard near London, Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” say where ?— 

“ They were so one that none could say 
Which did rule or whether did obey ; 
He ruled because she would obey, 
And she in thus obeying ruled as well as he.” 
Epw. T. Douny. 

Lonsdale Road, Barnes. 

(These lines have been more than once quoted in 
“N.& Q.” 5th §, iii. 260, a correspondent says they 
come from Warwickshire; p. 420, Mr. Davip A. Burt 
says he has eeen them assigned to Paul Jermin Foley. 
E. H. A., 5 8, v. 146, says they are said to be on a 
tombstone in Croydon ; Mr. H. F. Boyp, p. 295, says he 
thinks they are by George Herbert. No exact informa- 
tion appears obtainable. } 


Avutnors or Quotations WanTEeD.— 
“ Et medice adsunt artes herbarumque ae 


Replies. 


A PLEA FOR PLACE-NAMES. 
(6% S. x. 65.) 

I quite agree with W. M. C. that the collection 
of place-names will be of great value. We shall 
never know anything certain about the etymology 
till we condescend to do the drudgery of collection 
first. All turns upon this; and Englishmen may 
as well learn the fact by heart at once. 

I have by me the second edition of Mr. R. C. 
Hope’s Dialectal Place-Nomenclature, which is an 
attempt in this direction. In his preface he 
rightly says, at p. xi, that I recommended him to 
use “some exact mode of representing pronuncia- 
tions, such as glossic.” But he did not take my 
advice, because his work would then have been a 
sealed book to all who do not understand glossic. 
I have to reply that I do not care what system is 
adopted of representing sounds, so long as the 
system is somewhere explained. He carefully re- 
frains from any explanation of his symbols, so 
that his work remains a sealed book to all scientific 
workers. The same will happen in future in the 
case of all similar collections. They will all alike 
be useless for scientific purposes, unless some 
standard system of pronunciation be employed. 
Glossic, or paleotype, or Mr. Sweet’s romic, 
or the system employed in Mr. Sweet’s His- 
tory of English Sounds will do, or anything 
else that is definite. But to take the common 
Protean spelling as a guide will not do ; there is 
no laying hold of what is meant by it. Thus Mr. 
Hope tells us that Eye, in Suffolk, is pronounced 
Aye. Does it, then, rhyme with my, or with may ? 
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We are not “spinxes,” as Mr. Yellowplash says, to 
guess such dark conundrums. 

One thing that has to be done is to have a new 
name-index to all the Anglo-Saxon charters. Mr. 
Birch is now reprinting these, and promises com- 
plete indexes. I hope we may get them. 

Another thing that has to be done is to collect 
and tabulate every name in Domesday Book, adding 
the modern name where it is certainly known. 
Guesses are much worse than useless, for they mis- 
lead, hinder, discourage, embarrass, and perplex. 
It is desirable that any one who works at this 
should learn something about Old French and 
Anglo - Saxon pronunciation, or he will draw 
such a remarkable conclusion as one that has been 
already drawn, that Brighthelmston cannot mean 
“the town of Brighthelm” because of the Domes- 
day spelling. Watrer W. Sxear. 


W. M. ©. starts a very useful idea. It is one 
that should command a considerable support. 
There is evident basis for the formation of a society. 
The Place-Name Society would sound strangely, 
but perhaps Society for the Investigation of 
Place-Names would not be unsuitable. The 
success would depend greatly upon the central 
organization being efficient for registration and 
the indexing of the stores of gathered information 
It ought to be a publishing society, circulating 
amongst members the chief part of the information 
that came to hand monthly, with an index to the 
printed numbers yearly. The main index would 
remain alone in the central archives of the society, 
and could never be printed during the existence 
of the society. But this monthly issue circulating 
would immensely stimulate the study and con- 
siderably facilitate it. It might be arranged very 
much as is our admirable “N. & Q.” for refer- 
ring from subsequent communications to those 
which had gone before. But no triple division 
would be required. As to the system of pro- 
nunciation to be adopted, I think nothing so 
good as Alex. Melville Bell’s Visible Speech is 
likely to be devised by anybody, and I wonder 
much that it has not been adopted by the com- 
pilers of the New Dictionary. We are bound to 
suppose that its system was taken up after wise 
deliberation, but to me, as an outsider, it seems 
to constitute a cumbrous muddle. 

I do not think that any other method than 
Bell’s will be adequate to the recording of such 
very peculiar niceties of sound as will arise in 
local dialects, and W. M. C. has shown excellent 
sagacity in drawing attention to the necessity of 
the strict pronunciation being recorded. Language 
is spoken, and it is from the ear that derivations 
spring. Spelling is fossilization—it stereotypes the 
word (so far as it acts at all), and may represent a 
wide deviation from the original sound, although 
not unfrequently the local pronunciation has 


lived all along the same, has descended from ear 
to ear, and therefore presents still to any man 
with an ear the true basis for etymology to ex- 
ercise upon. The 6-inch Ordnance Survey Map 
is another excellent suggestion, and W. M. C. 
is entitled to cordial thanks from all readers of 
“N. & Q.” who take any interest in place-names, 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Every lover of his fatherland and his mother 
tongue will fall in with the suggestion of 
W. M. C.; but what working plan is to be 
followed with the materials gathered? Is each 
gatherer to keep his store at home? I myself 
began the making of a dictionary of town-names 
some years ago, but the work has been stopped by 
more pressing needs. I would suggest the forma- 
tion of a society to the end mentioned, and settled 
meeting times. Iam willing myself to undertake 
North Middlesex asa start. It seems to me it 
would be the best for those interested to undertake 
the work lying just around them, and send in their 
names to “ N. & Q.,” or elsewhere as agreed, together 
with the information as to what they are about to 
undertake. It is to be hoped that the large 
numbers of lovers of Anglo-Saxon (or the Teutonic 
English tongue*) will recall the fable of the advan- 
tages of unity, and not let the movement fall 
through from lack of bond. F, T. Norris. 


Toremisu (6% §S, ix. 429,494; x. 73).—Cer- 
tainly it is well known (or rather, well ascertained) 
that the syllable -ing bas many meanings. I have 
heard people deride Kemble’s statements about 
the tribal -ing who were in utter ignorance of 
what he really says. It may as well be said once 
more that he actually gives a list of the names 
in -ing to which his tribal explanation applies. 
Neither Tyningham nor Coldingham is alluded to 
in that list. 

Perhaps it may interest some to see the original 
passage in Allfric the Grammarian, written in the 
eleventh century, about patronymics. It occurs 
in Zupitza’s edition, p. 14 :— 

“Sume syndon patronymica, thet synd federlice 
naman, wfter Gréciscum théawe, ac séo lédensprec 
nefth tha naman. Hi synd swd4 théah on Engliscre 
sprece: Penda, and of tham Pending and Pendingas, 
Cwichelm and of tham Cwichelmingas and fela éthre.” 
Here he expressly tells us that Pending means the 
son of Penda, and Cwichelmingas and Pendingas 
are, respectively, the Cwichelmings and Pendings, 
i.e., men of the tribe of Cwichelm and Penda; 
and he observes that there are many others. Cer- 
tainly there are hundreds, It is not a sure guide 


* Cannot some word be hit upon to express the 
spring-head of our speech and race better than this tribal 
one? Why not revive the A,-S. equivalent for the Greek 
autochthon ? 
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to such names that the name should end in -ton 
or -ham. A simple exception is Newington, 
formerly Newenton, from the A.-S. et tham niwan 
tine, i.¢., at the new town. The -ing is here a 
corruption of the Middle English -en, put for A.-S. 
-an, the inflexion of the definite adjective in the 
dative case. In the name Newnham we have 
precisely the same A,-S. dative, but differently 
treated. 

Whoever said that eng is Swedish for “ameadow” 
must have had a very moderate acquaintance with 
the Swedish alphabet. ng is the Danish spelling 
of the word; in Swedish it is written dng. The 
Icelandic is eng, and it seems probable that the 
original sense was a “ narrow space,” a “ corner” 
or “bit” of land, from the Icel. engr, narrow, 
cognate with A.-S. enge, narrow, and the Lat. 
angustus ; the Welsh form is ing, but need not 
be specially invoked. I should guess that ing, in 
the sense of “ meadow,” is Scandinavian, and I 
find mention of the Ings, or meadow-land, near 
Wakefield. We are constantly told that ing, a 
meadow, is “ Anglo-Saxon.” This statement rests 
on Lye’s Dictionary; he calmly assumes it, more 
suo, to explain the Northern English, i.¢, the 
Scandinavian use; and adds that it occurs in 
Basing, Kettering, Reading, Godelming (i.¢., God- 
helming, now Godalming), Yelling, Exning, and 
Steyning. But all of these, for anything that we 
know to the contrary, may be of patronymic origin. 
The question is, simply, is there a single passage 
in any A.-S. writing where ing, a meadow, occurs ? 
I think not. 

I have only to add that the etymology of place- 
names is most slippery and difficult, and I have 
no faith in three-quarters of the explanations which 
are so lavishly offered. We want something thorough 
and systematic to guide us, for which we look at 
present in vain. Watrer W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


Cataerine Bastnoton (6" §. ix. 490; x. 57).— 
I regret to say that I am in the same difficulty as 
Siema in being unable to get a glimpse of p. 6 of 
the Supplement to the fourth edition (1863) of 
Burke’s Landed Gentry. Would readers who 
have the means of referring to this edition say 
did Catherine, widow of Thomas (?) Babington, of 
the Greenfort branch, marry secondly, August 2, 
1740, Col. John Pigott (not Thomas), and die in 
1758? J. Piaeorr. 


Nouns or Mottitupe (6" §, ix. 423)—If Mr. 
EvecumsE will dip into the second series of Leaves 
Srom the Diary of Henry Greville (1884), he will 
find that it is quite possible for an author to make 
a collective noun both singular and plural in the 
same sentence. Reporting a conversation with M. 
Thiers, Mr. Greville writes (p. 251): “‘ He was at 
& loss to conceive how this people was to be 


governed, if they advanced as they were now doing 


in knowledge and feelings of independence.” The 
question whether Government is singular or plural 
troubled Mr. Greville as it now troubles Mr. 
Epacumss, for on p. 50 we read, in successive 
sentences: “The Government has been twice 
beaten during the last week...... These defeats are 
very injurious to the Government, and prove that 
they may at any time be left in a minority.” 

The Diary contains many interesting anecdotes, 
but the language in which they are related is often 
not grammatical. I will give two or three ex- 
amples :— 

“T am inclined to think that since the Emperor's 
speech on the closing of the Exhibition, and which was 
certainly a feeler, the tone of Palmerston, so warlike at 
the Mansion House, has somewhat abated.”—P. 269. 

“He and Mr. Nasmyth had a discussion at dinner on 
the theory lately started by a writer in the Atheneum 
(and who wrote a letter to Ellesmere on the subject), 
that Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare's plays,”"—P. 5v2. 

“I found Bickerton Lyons, French, and Leighton. 
This /atter is a singularly gifted youth.”—P. 328. 

«It was in vain to try and produce any impression on 
the Assembly which was in any way unfavourable to 
Government,”’"—P. 315. 


I agree with Mr. Epccumse that armyis singular, 
but Mr. Bennet Burleigh in his just-issued Desert 
Warfare: being the Chronicle of the Eastern 
Soudan Campaign, p. 11, writes : “ For any prac- 
tical purpose an Egyptian army is useless, and 
their maintenance is but a waste of money.” 

Joun RanDatt. 


Swirrrana (6 S, x. 42).—These papers do not 
throw any new light upon the wretched old Kil- 
root scandal. It is quite unnecessary to say one 
word more on the subject in defence of Swift, 
and nothing that can be said can in any material 
way alter the facts of the case as regards Mr. 
Parker. Scott’s judgment was right when he 
said, “ This scandalous falsehood is only men- 
tioned here, that it may never be repeated on any 
future occasion” (Life of Swift, 1814 and 1824, 
p. 40). The printing of these papers now seems 
to render a few words desirable ; they shall be as 
brief as possible. 

The Rev. Mr. Parker on several occasions stated, 
with some circumstances of publicity, and once in 
the presence of Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
that Swift had, when at Kilroot, been guilty of 
an action which laid him open to a criminal pro- 
secution, and that to avoid this he surrendered 
the living of Kilroot and returned to England. 
There was a new edition of the Tutler published 
in 1786, and into this the calumny against Swift 
was introduced ; it was forthwith reprinted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1786 (vol. lv. 
p. 694), and contains these words: “This in- 
telligence was communicated and vouched as a 
fact well known in the parish even now, by one of 
Swift’s successors in the living, and is rested on 
the authority of the present Prebendary of Kilroot, 
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Feb. 6, 1785.” (See also vol. Ivii. p. 194, and 
Monthly Review, January, 1787, Ixxvi. 24.) 

Such an assertion, published forty years after 
the death of Swift, was not left long unchallenged. 
Dr. Gregory, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1786, p. 464, wrote of it, “I do not hesitate 
to pronounce that it bears in its front falshood 
and absurdity.” This, of course, led to further in- 
quiry. Mr. Parker did not deny that he had made 
the statement, but thought it very unfair that his 
assertion had been printed. He was further 
pressed to produce evidence, and then admitted, 
under date August 28, 1787, that no evidence 
could be found. After this a note was inserted 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1790 
(Ix. 191), commencing, “ Regard for Truth and 
Justice to the Memory of the Dead,” &c. (nearly 
as given at p. 42, ante, and in Nichols’s [llustra- 
tions, viii. 84). It is plain that Mr. Parker made 
a statement which he could not substantiate, and 
which he could hardly himself have believed when 
he made it; and that when called on to sub- 
stantiate it, he admitted that it was wholly with- 
out foundation, Finally Mr. Parker died in a 
madhouse. Sir Walter Scott, it is true, did not 
refer to the article in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
but he was evidently aware of it, for he concludes 
his note (Life of Swift, 1814 and 1824, p. 42), 
“The chief propagator of the calumny first re- 
tracted his assertions, and finally died insane.” 
It would have been well had Mr. Parker expressed 
some sorrow for having given vent to so foul a 
scandal with no foundation ; but as the poor man 
died insane, it needs no great stretch of charity to 
let both him and his foolish tale be forgotten. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Heratpic x. 46).—There would seem to 
have been some misreading of the blazon, if the 
coat is supposed to be of British origin. I have 
looked in vain in Papworth’s Ordinary for any 
coat with two chevronels, and have only found 
instances of chevronelly of four and six. Nor do 
I find any instance of chevrons—supposing the 
mistake to have arisen between a chevron and a 
chevronel—between so many as nine martlets, the 
highest number that I remember being six. 

Nomap, 


or Craret (6 S. x. 49).—The pronoun 
my effectually, I think, disposes of the supposition 
that the testators meant the aisle of the church 
each frequented during life. But I apprehend 
that chapel was the Anglicized form of capella 
(sig. 7) in Da Cange and of chepitellum (sig. 2), 
“Pegma funebre, tumulus honorarius,” and was 
applied to the funeral monument and to the family 
vault or burial-place beneath such monument. 
Unless, too, I am mistaken, such spaces were, 
during the various rites performed in Roman 
Catholic times in remembrance, &c, of the 


dead, converted into a sort of chapelle ardente. 
I may add that Da Cange, subsig. 6, shows 
that ‘‘Ecclesias parochiales aliquando capellas 
dictas fuisse.” Br. Nicnorsoy. 


A chapel in pre-Reformation times did not 
always signify a building jutting out from a part 
of the church. There were many chapels made by 
a portion of an aisle being taken off from the rest 
of the church by a screen. I am writing away 
from my books, but I am sure that much evidence 
could be given both from modern works of archi- 
tectural description and also from old wills. 

Anon. 

I was in a church some few days ago, and was 
looking for a brass, when the attendant said, “Oh, 
you will find it in that chapel,” pointing to a small 
aisle. The use of the word surprised me then. 

Watrer B, Siater. 

249, Camden Road, N, 


Sometimes the aisle of a church was a chapel, 
and naturally it was then called so. At St. 
Wolfran’s, Grantham, for instance, “the south 
chancel aisle was added as a Lady Chapel or 
chantry of the Virgin Mary, about 1340” (Street’s 
Notes on Grantham, p. 141). Sr. Swirnty. 


Panopies (6 S. ix. 509; x. 37).—There can be 
no doubt that My Mother (a poem endeared to many 
by such tender memories that to give us a parody 
of it were a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance) was written by Jane Taylor, 
the once popular authoress of the Q. Q. Papers 
and Hymns for Infant Minds. Her Memoirs and 
Correspondence have been edited by her brother, 
Isaac Taylor. The original edition of Hymns for 
Infant Minds would supply the required correct 
copy of the poem. Jane Taylor was born 1783, 
and died 1824. 

Eowarv H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Miss Busk can find a copy of Lackington’s 
autobiography on the reference shelves in the 
British Museum Reading-Room, top shelf of press 
2039 ; reference, 2039, autobiographies, vols. xviii. 
and xix., 2 vols. 12mo. Nemo. 

Temple, 


The parody in question is entitled An Elegy 
Written in Covent Garden, and commences :—~ 
“ St. Paul's proclaims the solemn midnight hour, 
The wary cit slow turns the master-key ; 
Time stinted "prentices up Ludgate scour, 
And leave the streets to darkness and to me.” 
Tt is to be found in The Repository, published by 
Dilly in 1777, vol. ii. pp. 59-64; in which are also 
to be seen five other parodies on Gray’s Elegy, 
namely “The Nunnery,” “An Evening Contem- 
plation in a College,” “ An Elegy Written in West- 
minster Hall,” “ An Elegy on the Death of The 
Guardian Outwitted” (an opera by Arne), and “An 
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Epitaph on a certain Poet.” It may save trouble 
to observe that the three verses quoted by Lack- 
ington in his Memoirs are not to be found in the 
early editions; it was a later addition, and is 
therefore only in the “corrected and much en 
larged editions,” of which Lackington printed 
many. The parody was afterwards reprinted, 
with a few alterations, in the Morning Herald, 
and appeared in the Spirit of the Public Journals 
for 1798, pp. 140-3. Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


I do not know whether the following will help 
Mr. Hamitton. Ihave a book called My Mother, 
by Comus, author of Three Little Kittens, Mister 
Fox, &c., published by Nelson & Sons, 1857. It 
contains My Mother set to music, also as a duet 
for children, and a story under the same name. I 
do not know if this is the first appearance, but 
should think so; however, if Mr. Hamitton 
would like it, I will with pleasure send him a copy 
of the piece. Watrer B. 

249, Camden Road, N. 


Ev. Paw. Suirury (6" S. x. 69).—I am glad 
to be able to give the dates required about my 
dear father, Mr. Shirley, of Ettington. He was 
born in London on Jan. 22, 1812; he graduated at 
Magdalen, Oxford, in 1834; he was M.P. for co. 
Monaghan from 1841 to 1847, and for South 
Warwickshire from 1853 to 1865. 

Mary Crara Cnary-Crary. 

Rous Lench Court, Evesham. 


I am interested in all that relates to Mr. E. P. 
Shirley, not only as a member of my own college 
—Magdalen, Oxford—but also as a most kind and 
special friend. He matriculated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Oct. 15, 1830, aged eighteen, 
son of Evelyn John Shirley, of Ettington, co. War- 
wick, Esq.; B.A.. May 21, 1834; M.A., June 1, 
1837. He was born in January, 1812. M.P. for 
Monaghan, 1841-1847; M.P. for south division of 
Warwickshire, 1853-1865. I have a list of his 
works in his own handwriting. 

J. R. Biroxam, D.D. 

Beeding Priory, Hurstpierpoint. 


By the courtesy of the Rev. G. Hesketh Biggs, 
Vicar of Ettington, I am enabled to furnish Mr. 
Mortey with the data he desires. They are copied, 
‘Mr. Biggs tells me, from Stemmata Shirleiana. 
Mr. Shirley was born in South Audley Street, 
London, Jan. 22, 1812 ; graduated at Magdalen, 
Oxford, 1834; elected M.P. for Monaghan, 1841; 
and for South Warwickshire, 1853, 1857, and 
1859, A. Mippietoy, M.A, 


Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


A long and careful obituary notice in the 
Stratford-on-Avon Herald of September 22, 1882, 
states that Mr. Shirley was born January 12, 1812; 
that he was educated at Eton and Magdalen Col- 


lege, Oxford; and that he was B.A. in 1834, and 
M.A. in 1837. He was Deputy Lieutenant and 
a magistrate for Monaghan, and also for South 
Warwickshire, which places he represented in 
Parliament. Este. 


Burke’s Landed Gentry (1862) says he was born 
January 22, 1812; was then M.P. for South War- 
wickshire, and had been M.P. for co. Monaghan 
from 1841 to 1847. Srreix. 

(Mr. Jonny L. SHapwett states that E. P. Shirley was 
re-elected for South Warwickshire in 1857 and 1859. 
ALFHA refers to the information supplied in the Anti- 
quary, vol. vi. p. 222. G. B. supplies dates corre- 
sponding with those in other communications. In a 
postscript, written subsequently to the communication 
printed, Este adds a reference to the information con- 
tained in the Academy of Oct. 7, 1882.] 


Famiry Enatanp ix. 503). 
—At this reference there is an incidental notice of 
the Purkises, concerning whom I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention something that struck me 
greatly at the time. “The Rufus Stone, enclosed 
in an iron casing, stands in a hollow laund among 
the ferns, and near a by-road to Bramshaw, a 
village on the county border. A hundred yards 
off is a group of old thatched cottages, the hamlet 
of Canterton, and the nearest of these is the 
traditional house of Purkis the carter, an ancient, 
half-ruinous brick and timber cottage, 400 or more 
years old. ‘It was inhabited till last fall,’ said a 
very pleasant comely matron opposite, whose neat 
dwelling had pictures on the wall and books on 
the side-table.” This extract was written on 
April 15, 1870, on which day in the afternoon 
I stood opposite the Rufus Stone by the side of a 
travelling photographer, who was taking portraits 
of the country folk out for a holiday. One of 
these folk, a respectable young woman in a cotton 
frock and tidy shawl and bonnet, was seated on 
the grass in the act of being “ took,” with her back 
to the stone. And who was she? She was Mary 
Purkis, and she was leaning against the inscription 
which tells how her ancestor, 770 years before, 
carried off in his cart the body of the Red King. 
Mary Purkis was a servant in a neighbouring 
household, and the head of her family in 1870 was 
(so they told me) a tailor in London. In this 
present year, 1884, there are nineteen Purkises in 
the London Directory, eleven of whom spell their 
name with one s, as it is, I think, spelt in the in- 
scription, and eight spell it with two. Nearly all 
these nineteen are tradesfolk of the humbler sort, 
but there is no tailor among them. A. J. M. 


Before accepting Mr. Scutrnorr’s opinion, 
I think it will be necessary to obtain a little more 
information. That the Wapshots were older than 
the Purkisses I do not deny; but this is no evidence 
of their being the oldest family in England. Ina 
note Mr. Scuttruorr says, “ They were as likely 
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to have been settled at the Almners 200 years 
before as 800 years after the Conquest.” Quite 
likely; but what is the proof! Who was their 
founder? and are there not families who can trace 
themselves as far back, or further, than the Wap- 
shots ? 

We have a notable illustration in our own neigh- 
bourhood (Manchester), where the same lands have 
been held generation after generation for a period 
at least of over 800 years, if not, indeed, from the 
far-off days of Gurth and Wamba, by the Traffords 
of Trafford. The pedigree of this ancient house 
begins with a certain Ralph or Radulphus, who 
flourished in the time of Canute the Dane, and who 
was lord of Trafford at that time. This Radalphus is 
said to have died in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, leaving a son who bore the same name. 
Burke says, “ The old and knightly family of Traf- 
ford, seated at Trafford, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, from a period antecedent to the Norman 
Conquest, has preserved time immemorial an un- 
broken male descent.” Going more into details, 
the old writer remarks that “ Randolphus de 
Trafford, who flourished ‘ante-conquestum,’ was 
the father of another Randolphus, of whom men- 
tion is made in two deeds to Randolphus, filius 
Randolphus, by which it appeareth that Randol- 
phus the father was then dead, and had flourished 
in the time of Canute the Dane, about the year 
1030, and perhaps died in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, about the year 1050; ‘he had noe 
surname, as then few of our Saxon nobilitie or 
gentry had.’” From this Randolphus sprang the 
great house of Trafford, which has existed in this 
county, as already indicated, in an unbroken line 
for over 800 years, 

How it came to pass that the Traffords retained 
possession of the lands held by their ancestor in 
the time of Canute, instead of being displaced by 
one of the followers of the Norman invader, is not 
clear ; but expediency and secret betrothals were 
not unknown in the adjustment of differences in 
the eleventh any more than in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Be that as it may, however, if The Blacke 
Booke of Trafford is to be credited, Radulphus 
the second of that name, and Robert, his son, had 
a pardon and protection granted them, about the 
_ 1080, by Hamo, the Norman baron of Dun- 

am Massey, with the lands and body of one 
Wulfernote, a Saxon rebel (Harl. MS. 2077, 

. 292). Frepx. Leary. 

22, Clock Alley, Manchester. 

The first thing that arises to the mind is, What 
led Lord Palmerston to suppose that Purkiss 
belonged to the oldest family in England? for 
supposing it to date from Rufus, that would 
only make it one of the oldest families. Then 
follows another assertion, that the Wapshots of 
Chertsey are the “most ancient family in Eng- 
land.” This is equally gratuitous, An exclusive 


assertion universal is akin to an assertion of 
omniscience, and when put to the proof becomes 
analagous in difficulty with proving a negative. 
That both the families are old it is safe to say, but 
that either is the oldest in England it is very 
unsafe to say. It is only oldest till better know- 
ledge comes. Again, I do not profess much in- 
timacy with noblemen and their code of manners; 
but for a man of birth to say to Purkiss, “‘ Give me 
your hand, for though you are a labourer,” &., 
is, to say the least, a curious instance of vulgarity. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tue Lorv’s Prarer (6% x. 45).— It is 
sufficient, in reply to Farner Frank, to say that 
unless the Greek civevéyxys in Matt. vi. 13 
and Luke xi. 4 will bear the translation leave, no 
excellence on the part of a preacher can justify a 
decided misrepresentation of the express words of 
the Great Teacher. It would be foreign to these 
pages to enter at any length into a theological 
argument; but to myself and to most of those who 
use and teach the Lord’s Prayer the words “ Lead 
us not into temptation ” present no difficulty what- 
ever. Temptation is an evil to be shunned, like 
sickness and adversity; yet, like these, it is not 
an unmixed evil, and it may be a blessed thing to 
be tempted. The good man deprecates the very 
evils which, when they come to him in the regular 
course of God’s providence, he is prepared to 
endure with patience and manfully to fight against. 

J. MasKgLt. 


With regard to Farner Franx’s queries, I do 
not think that we can translate pa) cioevéyxys 
as eis Tepacpov otherwise than “ lead (or, as 
in R.V., “bring ”] us not into temptation.” The 
verb eioépw will not bear the signification leave, 
and I believe it is translated bring in all the other 
places in which it is used in the New Testament, 
e.g., Luke v. 18, 19; 1 Tim. vi. 7. “Give us this 
day ” and “Give us day by day our daily bread” 
are both correct renderings, according as we use 
the oijuepov of Matt. vi. 11, or the 7d 
of Luke xi. 3. The former rendering appears to 
be more suitable for morning and the latter for 
evening prayer. W. T. Lysy. 

Blackheath, 

The change of lead into leave in “Lead us not 
into temptation” is simply an arbitrary one, and 
cannot be defended. The Greek both of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel (vi. 13) and of that of St. Luke 
(xi, 4) is pa) amas cis repacpoy, 
which is translated in the R.V. “ bring us not into 
temptation.” So in the Gothic translation of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, “ Ni briggais uns io fraistubnyai.” 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Cardiff, 


Mr. L’Estrange, the author of the book From 
the Thames to the Tamar, in recording a conversa- 
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tion with'a rabbi at Sir M. Montefiore’s syna- 
gogue, near Ramsgate, says: ‘‘Our informant 
inted out two alterations which should be made 
in the Lord’s Prayer, which, he said, was mostly 
from Maimonides. One of these was the sub- 
stitution of ‘As we ought to forgive,’ for ‘As 
we forgive’; the other, ‘ Leave us not in tempta- 
tion,’ instead of ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’” By 
Maimonides (as a foot-note to the above points 
out) is doubtless meant the Talmud, which was 
revised by him. Joun Sikes. 
Chipstead, Kent. 


Docuess or Ceriratco (6% x. 49).—The 
story of the Duchess of Cerifalco is told in Adéle 
et Théodore, an educational work by Madame de 
Genlis. E. A. Burton. 


Her story was introduced in Adéle et Théodore. 
See Mémoires de Madame de Genlis, p. 171, ed. Bar- 
riére. Joun Crompton. 

48, Petworth Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 


Romany Lanevace or Corn (6" S. ix. 467).— 
Bélans, or bélanser, is a sovereign. Posh, of course, 
is half. Pansh, or Pantcha, is five in Sanscrit, the 
origin of our Punch. Kolé is things or shillings. 
I make out from Smart and Crofton’s Dialect of 
English Gypsies that half-a-crown is posh-kodrona ; 
that two shillings would be dodi-kéli; a five- 
pound note is pansh bdlanser lil, or pansh éngro. 
The first of these means a five-pound paper. 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Commonpiace §, x. 46).—I have 
found that the best way of keeping manuscript 
notes is to write what is required on sheets of 
paper all of one size, and then arrange them in 
portfolios in alphabetical order. The paper can, 
of course, be any size. Experience has taught 
me that for my own use a half-sheet of note-paper 
is the best for a mere reference, and post quarto 
for long extracts. The portfolios which I use are 
made after a. Dutch pattern; the original from 
which mine have been copied was given to me by 
a librarian in the Netherlands. I never saw any 
like them in England, except my own and those 
made after the Dutch pattern I have spoken of. 
Mr. Jackson, bookseller, Market Place, Brigy, 
makes them for me. Epwarp Psacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


The best plan for a commonplace book is that 
devised by John Locke, originally published in two 
parts, 1706. The system was also reprinted at the 
end of several editions of his great work on the Hu- 
man Understanding. The principle laid down is the 
division and subdivision of the leaves of the com- 
monplace book between the consonants and vowels 
of the alphabet, thus: P. 1, Aa; p. 2, Ae; 
p. 3, Ai.; the headings of subjects to be divided 
accordingly—Aquatics going under Au.; Earth- 


quake, Ea.; Thames, Ta. For some years I 
have had occasion to collect a large number of 
miscellaneous newspaper cuttings, statistics, and 
folk-lore, and have found the system, with some 
adaptation, to work very well. Where, as in my 
own case, a large amount of matter is accumulated, 
subdivision is an easy matter. I keep separate 
collections for newspaper cuttings, statistics, and 
literary varia. The first I do not arrange in any 
particular order, but paste in guard books and 
index on Locke’s plan. Statistics I divide into 
classes, keeping each class in alphabetical order, 
thus: Electricity, Population, Publications, Rivers, 
Steam, Towns, Water, &c. Each class I arrange 
in strict alphabetical order; but in order to save 
binding, &c., keep them on separate slips of paper 
arranged between cardboard covers. I find this a 
practical method. The slips are easily found, 
easily added to, and sufficiently kept together in 
wooden trays. The third class I subdivide still 
more minutely, and add, as far as possible, to books 
of reference in my possession. Thus the numerous 
out-of-the-way quotations constantly found in 
“N. & Q.” I add to my interleaved Bartlett; 
the foreign mottoes and proverbs to a similar 
copy of Bohn’s Polyglot; new words to Roget's 
Thesaurus. By these means I have all the latest 
additions to hand, saving both time and labour. 
A. S. R. 


John Locke invented a successful plan, which 
was so much approved his method was copied by 
a City shop. The forms, ready prepared, could be 
bought at various prices. I cannot give the name 
of the shop or the pamphlet in which I saw the 
fact recorded lately, owing to absence ieee 

. F. A, 


Mr. J. Reav-Roe will find the best plan by 
the best judge of a commonplace book, Mr. G. A. 
Sala, in the “Echoes of the Week” (July, 1882), 
in the Illustrated London News, reprinted in 
Living London; being Echoes Re-echoed, by Geo. 
Aug. Sala (London, Remington & Co., 1883), 
pp. 259-261. The excellent plan is equally 
useful for indexing newspaper cuttings when 
mounted in a “ guard-book.” Este. 


Barrennere (6 §. x. 46).—I have submitted 
the question to an eminent German lawyer, and 
this is his answer. The princes of Battenberg are 
not entitled to ally themselves on terms of equality 
with members of the sovereign houses. But by a 
special family law (Familiengesetz) promulgated 
by the sovereign of Hesse, they hold a recognized 
position in the grand duchy. Princess Victoria 
of Hesse’s marriage with her cousin Prince Louis 
of Battenberg is legitimate in the grand duchy, 
and there he ranks as her equal, but at any other 
German court she would precede him, and he 
would sit at the bottom of the table. The Counts 
Hohenau of Berlin are the morganatic sons of 
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Prince Albrecht of Prussia, nephews of the 
Emperor, cousins of the Crown Prince, but no 
Familiengesets has been made in their favour, and 
they take rank as counts, and not as royal princes. 
Their position is the same as that of the Batten- 
bergs at Berlin, but not as that of the Battenbergs 
in Hesse. L, A. R. 


The marriage of Duke Alexander of Hesse with 
the Countess Julie von Haucke was certainly a 
morganatic one, and consequently its issue are not 
entitled to the rank of princes and princesses of 
Hesse. A quarter of a century ago the issue of 
such marriages would not have been regarded as 
ebenbiirtig, and so eligible for an alliance with any 
of the sovereign houses of Germany, great or small. 
But of late years the old rules have undergone 
considerable relaxation. I may remind C. C. B. 
that the Duke of Teck, who has now the rank of 
serene highness, and who has been for eighteen 
years the husband of a princess of Great Britain, 
is the offspring of a similar morganatic union, No 
doubt this marriage, and still more that of another 
British princess to a subject, have had no slight 
influence in breaking down the old cast-iron 
barrier of partition between the little circle of 
thirty-nine or forty princely families and those 
who were considered without the pale of eben- 
biirtigkeit. I confess I have never been able to 
understand how a great British (and French) duke 
could consent to a morganatic marriage between 
his daughter and one whom C. C. B. terms “ the 
scion of a junior branch of a Saxon grand duchy.” 
I may mention, however, that the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar is the undoubted chief of the whole 
house of Saxony, being the head of the Ernestine, 
or elder branch, while the King of Saxony repre- 
sents only the younger (or Albertine) line. Such 
a thing is hardly likely to happen again. 

Jonn Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


To begin with your querist’s last point: let me 
say that the two unions which are put up for com- 
parison are essentially of the same nature and 
standing, with only this slight difference, that 
the wife and descendants of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, although at first styled “counts” and 
“ countesses ” of Battenberg, were, after the lapse of 
a few years, by the then reigning grand duke raised 
to the rank of “ princes” and “ princesses.” But 
at this point attention should be called to the fact 
that we use the English word “ prince” to trans- 
late the German Fiirst, which might be compared 
with the English “ marquis,” as it follows in rank 
upon the Herzog (duke). Thus, Prince Bismarck 
is in German Fiirst Bismarck, and Princess 
Battenberg is in Germany Fiirstin Battenberg. 
In the houses of formerly sovereign Fiirsten 
(known as mediatized princes) the sons and 
daughters are styled Prinzen and Prinzessinnen, 


and morganatic families springing from members 
of actually sovereign houses observe the same rule. 
In this way Prince Louis is at present styled in 
Germany Prinz Ludwig von Battenberg, and will 
some day be called Fiirst Battenberg, when, on the 
death of his father, he will succeed to the family 
property. As to the origin of the name and title 
of Battenberg, it suffices to say that it is taken 
from an old Hessian country town which belonged 
to the grand duchy till 1866, when it was incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Prussia. The question 
of “inequality ” would be more salient if we had 
to do with the union between a princess of Batten- 
berg and a sovereign prince, where the succession 
to a throne might be at stake. Cot Bono. 


Battenberg is a small, once Hessian now Prus- 
sian, town. The marriage between Prince Alex- 
ander of Hesse and the daughter of the Polish 
Major von Hauke having been morganatic, the 
wife of the prince was raised to the title of a 
Princess of Battenberg, which title is likewise 
shared by the scions of this family (one of whom 
is the present Prince of Bulgaria), to mark their 
distinction from the reigning house of the Hessian 
grand duchy. Though the alliance between a Prince 
of Battenberg and a daughter of the sovereign 
family is not strictly equal, yet the recent mar- 
riage contracted between Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg and the Grand Duke’s eldest daughter was as 
well received in Germany as the marriage between 
the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise in 
England. H. K. 

Oxford. 


AtexanpDEeR Smitn x. 27).—See The 
Early Years of Alexander Smith, by the Rev. T. 
Brisbane (London and Frome, 1869); Smith’s 
Last Leaves, Sketches and Criticisms, edited, with 
memoir, by P. P. Alexander (Edinburgh, 1868) ; 
Gent. Mag., fourth series, vol. iii. pp. 261, 262 ; 
Annual Register, 1867, pp. 194, 195. See also 
the many references given in the third edition of 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature and in 
Thomas’s Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology (1874). 

G. F. R. B. 

Alexander Smith, poet and essayist, was born 
at Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, on Dec. 31, 1830, and 
died on Jan. 5, 1867. He was a pattern drawer 
in a manufacturing house at Glasgow when he 
published his first work, A Life Drama, in 1853. 
The next year he was appointed secretary to the 
University of Edinburgh, from which time he re- 
sided in that city. He died at Wardie, and was 
buried near the eastern gate of Warriston Cemetery. 
His monument is in the form of an Iona or West 
Highland cross of Binney stone, designed by Mr. 
James Drummond, R.S.A. In the centre of the 
shaft is a bronze medallion of the poet, the work 
of William Brodie, R.S.A. His life was written 
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in 1868 by P. P. Alexander in a memoir prefixed 
to the poet’s Last Leaves. Miss Mitford, in one 
of her letters, writes :—“ Alfred Tennyson says 
that Alexander Smith’s poems show fancy, but not 
imagination; and on my repeating this to Mrs. 
Browning, she said it was exactly her impression.” 
“ His prose essays,” says Stedman, “were charm- 
ing, and his City Poems, marked by sinus of omis- 
sion only, may be rated as negatively good. 
Glasgow and The Night before the Wedding really 
are excellent” (Davenport Adams’s Dict. of Eng. 
Lit.). Besides his poems and essays, he contri- 
buted to magazines, reviews, and encyclopedias. 
ALPHA, 


The best account of Alexander Smith is a bio- 
graphical introduction to a posthumous volume 
of his essays, entitled Last Leaves (Edinburgh, 
Oliphant). This memoir is written by Mr. P. P. 
Alexander, an intimate friend of Smith, and is 
marked by characteristic insight, delicacy of feel- 
ing, and grace of style. Those familiar with one 
of the most striking philosophical parodies ever 
written, Mr. Alexander's “ Discourse of Sauerteig,” 
in his powerful and entertaining volume Mill and 
Carlyle, will readily infer that an authoritative 
biographical sketch from the same hand will be of 
unusual interest and importance. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


There is a book called The Early Years of 
Alexander Smith, but I cannot remember at 
present the author’s name. Mr. Wauatrenurst 
would probably be able to obtain it from Mr. James 
Thin or Mr. John Grant, booksellers, of Edinburgh. 

B. Dosett, 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill. 

Permit me to supplement your editorial note by 
adding a reference to an interesting biographical 
and literary sketch with portrait of Mr. Smith 
which will be found in Good Words, March, 1867. 
In 1869 was published The Early Years of Alex- 
ander Smith (London, 12mo.), by the Rev. T. 
Brisbane, and there is also, I am informed, a 
memoir by his friend Mr. Patrick Proctor Alex- 
ander, published some time about 1870, but this 
work I have not been able to trace. Mr. Smith 
was born in Kilmarnock, Dec. 31, 1829, and died 
in Edinburgh, Jan. 5, 1867. He was buried in 
Warriston Cemetery. J. Manvet. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The best memoir of the author of A Life Drama 
is that by Patrick Proctor Alexander, M.A., 
prefixed to Last Leaves (Edinburgh, Nimmo, 
1868). The Early Years of Alexander Smith, by 
Rev. T. Brisbane (London, Hodder & Stonghton, 
1869), should also be referred to. If Mr. Wurre- 
Hurst finds a difficulty in obtaining either, he is 


Lost or Gotpsmiru §. x. 29),— 
Mr. Pouttsey will find the latest summary of 
facts known with regard to the History of Francis 
Wills, the novel attributed to Goldsmith, in a 
note appended to the edition of the Vicar of 
Wakefield just published in Bohn’s Standard 
Library (“Goldsmith’s Works,” vol. i. p. 238). 
These are, briefly: An edition of Francis Wills 
was published (in French) at Rotterdam in 1773 
(the year before Goldsmith died) ; an edition in 
English was published at Upsala in 1799. Southey 
came across the first, or a corresponding edition, 
and in 1812 pronounced it “a fraud”; Mr. Robert 
Browning read the second, or some reprint of it, 
and condemned it similarly (vide his letter io 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 1852). Mar. 
Pouttney’s Berlin edition of 1786, however, seems 
to constitute a new fact, or at least it is new to me. 

J. W. M. G 


I had, and perhaps have still, although I cannot 
now find it, a copy of the book inquired about by 
Me. Poutrney. My copy, however, although in 
most respects it resembled Mr. Pouttney’s, was 
not attributed to Goldsmith, but to some other 
author whose name I have forgotten. I suspect 
that the attribution of the work to Goldsmith was 
merely a publisher’s device to help off an unsale- 
able book. B. Dosett, 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill. 


It may pretty safely be asserted that the writer 
of this little book was not Oliver Goldsmith. It 
was published by Vernor & Chater in 1772, under 
the title of The Triumphs of Benevolence ; or, the 
History of Francis Wills, 2 vols., 12mo0. The 
Monthly Review said of it (Ixvi. 457), “Some 
knowledge of life, with a considerable portion of 
humoar, tenderness, and sentiment.” The Critical 
Review (xxxiii, 255) observes, “ We cannot say 
that his history is a masterly performance, but 
as we applaud the design we will not condemn the 
execution of it”; and the London Magzzine (xli. 
543) has, “ This novelist affects to imitate his 
betters in this species of writing, but he is con- 
tinually losing sight of his object. His narrative 
is tedious, and his incidents disgust by their uni- 
formity.” Goldsmith died on April 4, 1774, and 
there was very soon afterwards brought out in 
France “ Histoire de Frangois Wills, ou le 
Triomphe de la Bienfaisance. Par Y’Auteur du 
Ministre de Wakefield. Traduction de l’Anglais.” 
This is mentioned by Southey in Omniana as 
“ fraud upon Goldsmith’s reputation” (Prior’s 
Life of Goldsmith, ii. 418). The Berlin edition 
of 1786 is probably a similar publication, and 
neither scarce nor of much value. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“ Histoire de Francois Wills, ou le Triomphe 
dela Bienfaisance. Par l’Auteur du Ministre de 


welcome to the loan of my — 
. A, Lawrence, 


Wakefield. Traduction de I’ Anglois,” was published 
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in 1773 by D. J. Changuion at Amsterdam, and 
by H. Beman and Bennet & Hake at Rotter- 
dam. It may be thought worth noting that the 
translation into English of this book which was 
published at Upsala in 1799 is entitled “ The 
Triumph of Benevolence; or, the History of 
Francis Wills, in two volumes,” and that all re- 
ference to the “ author of the Vicar of Wakefield” 
is omitted on the title-page. G. F. R. B. 


Laroe Fossit Eres (6" S. x, 27).—Dr. Buck- 
land observes: — 

**The enormous magnitude of the eye of the ichthyo- 
saurus (pl. xii. fig. 1,2) is among the most remarkable 
peculiarities in the structure of this animal. From the 

nantity of light admitted in consequence of its pro- 

igious size it must have possessed very great powers of 
vision ; we have also qvileee that it had both micro- 
scopic and telescopic properties...... It was an optical 
instrument of varied and prodigious power, enabling the 
ichthyosaurus to descry its prey at great or little distances, 
in the obscurity of night and in the depths of the sea,”— 
Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i, pp. 870-1, Lond., 1858. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Avexanper M. Caut x. 29). — Alex. 
M‘Caul was born of Protestant parents in Dublin 
on May 16,1799. After an education at a private 
school he entered Trinity College, Dublin, Oct. 3, 
1814, and there took the degree.of B.A. in 1819. 
About this time he became tutor to William, third 
Earl of Rosse, afterwards the distinguished astro- 
nomer. Abandoning all chance of academical dis- 
tinction, he went out to Poland in 1821 as a mis- 
sionary to the Jews, and commenced studying the 
Hebrew and German languages. Upon his return 
to England he was ordained deacon at Christmas, 
1822. In the following year he received priest’s 
orders, and having married went back to Poland 
with his wife. He continued to act as head of 
the Jewish Mission at Warsaw until the autumn 
of 1830. His health soon afterwards failed him, 
and he finally settled in London in 1832. He 
still continued to show his great interest in Jews, 
and took an active part in translating the Prayer 
Book into Hebrew. He also preached at the 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel at Palestine Place. In 
1837 he received the degree of D.D. from his old 
university, and in 1840 was appointed First Prin- 
cipal of the Hebrew College for the Training of 
the Missionaries of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. In 1841 
he was offered the bishopric of Jerusalem, which 
he declined. He, however, accepted the Professor- 
ship of Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature at King’s 
College, vacated by the acceptance by the Rev. 
Michael Solomon Alexander of the post which he 
had refused. In 1843 he became rector of St. 
James's, Duke’s Place, and in 1845 a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. In the following year he was appointed 
first Professor of Divinity at King’s College, and 
upon Maurice's resignation of the chair of Eccle- 


siastical History he was called upon to supply the 
vacancy in addition to his other work. Though 
much pressed to accept a colonial bishopric, upon 
the formation of the sees of Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Newcastle, and Capetown in 1847, he once more 
declined episcopal honours. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the united parishes of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, St. Margaret, New Fish Street, and 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane. Upon the revival of 
Convocation he was unanimously elected Proctor 
for the Clergy of the Diocese of London. He died 
on Nov. 13, 1863, in the sixty-fitth year of his 
age, and was buried at Ilford Cemetery on the 
20th of the same month. See A Memorial Sketch 
of the Rev. Alewander M‘Caul, D.D., by his 
eldest son, the Rev. Joseph B. M‘Caul (1863). 
His writings were very numerous, and “a toler- 
ably complete list” of them will be found on 
pp. 28, 29 of the Memorial Sketch. 
G. F. R. B. 


Alexander McCaul was the great Hebrew 
scholar Dr. McCaul, formerly missionary to the 
Jews in Poland, afterwards Professor of Hebrew 
at King’s College, and Rector of St. Magnus, 
London Bridge. The pamphlet in question, 
Reasons for Believing, &c., was dedicated to the 
Queen. It was published in 1840 by B. Wer- 
theim, 14, Paternoster Row—probably the same 
firm known now as Wertheim & Macintosh. 

Cuaartorre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, 


Alexander McCaul, born in Dublin about the 
beginning of the century, was Rector of St. Magnus 
and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. 
In early life he went to Warsaw as missionary to 
the Jews of Poland. He was singled out to be 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, but declined the 
appointment, as he thought it more fitting that 
the newly founded see should be filled by a Jew. 
The short title of one of his books as given by 
your correspondent is rather ambiguous. Reasons 


for Believing would seem to denote some work 


in defence of Biblical truth; and one of Dr. 
McCaul’s works which had a great popularity was: 

An Examination of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties with 
regard to the Pentateuch, and some Reasons for believ- 
ing in its Authenticity and Divine Origin. 

But perhaps something different is intended. 
And herein lies the curious ambiguity. The re- 
ference may be to a pamphlet entitled :— 

Reasons for believing that the Charge lately revived 
against the Jewish People is a Baseless Falsehood. Re- 
lating to the Persecution excited against the Jews at 
Damascus upon the Renewal of the Accusation of using 
Christian Blood in their Ceremonies, 

R. W. 


Brompton. 


(6" §. x. 43).—Mr. 
Ferguson, in his Surnames as a Science (1883) 


‘ 
‘ 
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gives at p. 145 a different explanation of the name 
Garibaldi :— 

“To begin with the names of wartiors, the list may 
well be headed by that of the old hero, Garibaldi. Gari- 
bald (gar, spear, and bald, bold) was a well-known Old 
German name, being borne, among others, by a Duke in 
Bavaria in the sixth century, by six bishops in the three 
centuries following, and, what is more to the purpose, 
by two Lombard kings in Italy. We ourselves have the 
name in its Saxon form (gor for gar), as Gorbold and 
Corbould (0.G. Kerbald), and the French have it as 
Gerbault.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


OssoteTe Worps From THE TRELAWNY 
Papers (6 §. ix. 246, 405, 478; x. 14, 26, 86).— 
Mr. J. P. Baxter has fallen into a similar nautical 
error to Shakespeare. The nautical “ hour-glass” 
runs but half an hour, and has done so ever 
since Capt. John Smith’s time, and in all proba- 
bility for years and years before his time. In 
his Seamans Grammar, 1627, p. 38, we read, “ or 
each squadron [one half the crew] for eight glasses 
or foure houres, which is a watch.” In accordance 
with this the bells are half-hour bells, and at the 
end of the four hours “ eight bells” are struck. 

A “saker ladle” also is not the powder ladle 
for a cannon, but that for the small piece of 
ordnance termed a saker. The calibre and size 
of this weapon varied slightly at different dates, 
but in and before 1626 the diameter of its shot 
was 3} in. and its weight 541b. Neither did the 
ladle “ convey the powder to the butt end of a 
cannon,” for the ladle’s width was 64 inches, and 
it could not, therefore, enter an aperture slightly 
over 3} inches wide. Br. Nicwo.son, 


Kine Arruvr (6" §, x. 9, 57).—Caliburn is more 
familiar as excalibur, rhon is literally a “lance,” 
and prydwen is merely “ white-faced.” ‘‘ Ysgwydd, 
yr hon a elwid Prydwen”: ‘(Arthur took on his 
shoulder) a shield which was called white.” Mr. 
Matan italicizes “coleyne,” but the steel of 
Cologne is too familiar to readers of early English 
to need notice here, W. B. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


R. M. Rocne (6% §. ix. 509; x. 36).—Regina 
Maria Roche died at the Mall, Waterford, aged 
eighty-one, on May 17, 1845. The names of six- 
teen of her books will be found in Allibone. They 
are all novels, and most of them are in three or 
four volumes, but two of them are actually in five. 
See Gent. Mag., 1845, N.S., vol. or 


Avurnors or Books Wantep (6™ §. ix. 349, 
379).— 


— am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Thomas Boone for the information that the compiler of 
this very remarkable work was the late Samuel Ware, 
Esq., of Portland Place and Hendon Hall, author of 
Tracts on Vaults and Bridges, 1822, Cc. D, 


Autnors oF QuoraTions Wantep (6" viii. 
497, 527).— 

“ The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives,” &c. 

May not Colley Cibber have derived this idea from 
Sir Thomas Browne! The latter, in his Urn Burial 
(cap. v.), informs us that “‘ Herostratus lives that 
burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that 
built it.” Apert R, Frey. 


Miscellaneous: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Laurence Chaderton, D.D. (First Master of Emmanuel). 
Translated from a Lafin Memoir of Dr. Dillingham. 
With Notes and Iilustrations.--Richard Farmer, D.D, 
(Master of Emmanuel 1775-1797). An Essay. By 
E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, Macmillan & 
Bowes.) 

Tuk lives of these old worthies of Cambridge University 

are well worth perusal. The present pamphlet was 

written on the occasion of the celebration of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of Emmanuel College, by 

Mr. Shuckburgh, who bas spared no pains to make the 

memoirs both interesting and complete. Chaderton, 

who died on Nov. 13, 1640, upwards of a hundred years 
of age, was in many respects a remarkable man. When 
only a student at Christ's College he sided with the Re- 
formers in their struggle against the doctrines of the 

Roman Church, In consequence of his change of faith 

he received the following curt letter from his father, 

which we cannot forbear quoting at length :—“ Dear 

Laurence,—If you will renounce the new sect which 

you have joined you may expect all the happiness which 

the care of an indulgent father can secure you ; other- 
wise I enclose in this letter a shilling to buy a wallet 
with. Go and beg for your living. Farewell!’ When 

Sir Walter Mildmay founded Emmanuel College on the 

ancient site of a community of preaching friars, he in- 

sisted that his old friend and fellow student should be 
its first master. After governing the college for thirty- 
eight years, Chaderton resigned on Oct. 26,1622, The 
quaint verses of John Cleavland, the Royalist, which 

Mr. Shuckburgh reprints at length, are an eloquent 

testimony to the esteem and respect with which the 

first master of Emmanuel was regarded by his con- 
temporaries, 

Richard Farmer, who was master when the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the college was celebrated, was a 
man of a very different stamp. He was, in fact, a univer- 
sity don of the old type which is now almost extinct. He 
was also a passionate bibliomaniac, and not over fond 
of clerical work. In society he was jovial and good- 
natured. He is, however, best remembered by his Lssaw 
on the Learning of Shakespeare, which was published in 
1766, and quickly established his reputation as an Eng- 
lish scholar. 


Lectures on the Industrial Revolution in Englanil, 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. B 
the late Arnold Toynbee, Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Together with a short Memoir by B. Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 

By the premature death of Arnold Toynbee, at the age 

of thirty, what promised to be an exceptionally brilliant 

career has been suddenly cut short. Afflicted with 
weak health, he had always to be careful of exerting his 
may sy and probably the physical exhaustion occasioned 

y the delivery of his — lectures to the working 
men of the North may have had not a little to do with 
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the shortening of his life. Though physically unfitted 
for addressing large audiences, be took a great delight 
in lecturing to the labouring classes, with whom he had 
astrongseympathy, It was by speaking, rather than by 
writing, that he naturally expressed himself; and so 
fluent a speaker was he that he neither wrote his 
ches beforehand nor used his notes during their 
elivery. It would, therefore, hardly be fair to cri- 
ticize too closely the lectures, addresses, and other 
fragmentary writings which are included in this book, 
as none of them was left by the author in a form 
intended for publication, There is, however, more than 
enough in these unfinished writings of his to show that 
he was a deep and original thinker. The notes of the lec- 
tures delivered by him in the Hall of Balliol College upon 
“ The Industrial Revolution” are of much interest, and 
make us regret the more that he was not spared to write 
upon that subject his intended book, for which he 
had during the last year or two of his life been collect- 
ing the materials. Dr. Jowett’s prefatory memoir is 
written in a sympathetic yet discriminating tone, and 
is a model of what memoir writing should be, The only 
fault that we can find with it is that it is too short. 


The Giiegiience. A Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish 
Dialect of Nicaragua, Edited by Daniel G, Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. (Philadelphia, Brinton ; London, Triibner 
& Co. 

Or \ of “Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal 

American Literature” that have been so far published this 
yssesses the highest interest. The Baile del Gilegiience 

s said to be the only specimen of any length of scenic 

representation which has been preserved by the descend- 

ants of the Mancues. A baile, it may be said, is a species 
of dramatic representation, performed by masked actors 
and accompanied by songs and dances. Such perform- 
ances have been common at certain seasons among the 
natives of Nahuatl and Mangue lineage. They are fully 
described by Oviedo, Historia General de las Indias. 
The present specimen is written in a curious dialect, in 
which, however, the Spanish predominates over the 
native language. It is curiously naive and very far from 
decent, and describes the adventures of an old man and 
his two sons with the governor, the chief alguacil, and 
other authorities. It is impossible to attempt a descrip- 
tion of this curious production, which, while full of 
interest to the philologist, is not without value to the 
student of the drama. The book is illustrated with 
curious plates. The publication of works of this class, 
undertaken by Dr. Brinton, is a matter for congra- 


tulation, 


International Health Exhibition —Offcial Handbooks. 
(Clowes & Sons.) 

Tuts series seems now to be complete, and comprises 
Infectious Diseases and their Prevention, by Shirley F. 
Murphy ; Alcoholic Drinks, by J. L. Thudicum, M.D. ; 
Healthy Furniture and Decoration, by R. W. Edis, 
F.S.A.; Healthy and Unhealthy Houses, by W. Earice, 
C.E., F.L.8S.; Diet, by A, W. Blyth; Health in the 
Workshop, by J. B. Lakeman ; Dress, by E. W. Godwin, 
F.S.A. ; Accidental Injuries, by T. Cantlie; Ventilation, 
&e., by Capt. Douglas Galton; Nurseries and Bedrooms, 
by Mrs. Gladstone ; and Athletics, by Rev. E. Wane. 


Canerut students of “ N. & Q.” will be prepared for 
the announcement made in the Atheneum that Col. 
Fergusson is preparing for the press the Letters and 
Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of Polton, a volume of 
Jacobite letters of singular interest, the contents of 
which are little known. Mr. David Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, will be the publisher, 


On the 16th inst. the Asser Standard will add to its 
interesting matter an antiquarian column. 


We learn that Dr. Macaulay, the editor of the Leisure 
Hour, has in the press a new life of Dr. Johnson, It 
will be the third of the “ Centenary Series,” published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and will be entitled Dr. John- 
son: his Life, Works, and Table Talk. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer 

To secure insertion of c i Pp 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Hampton Court.—1. “ "Twas whispered in heaven,” 
&c.—These lines, erroneously attributed to Lord Byron, 
were written at Deepdene, in the year 1816, by Miss 
Catharine Fanshawe. The original MS. appears in the 
Deepdene album. See “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. v. 214, 258, 522. 
The first work in which we have seen them in print is a 
collection of miscellany poems by Joanna Baillie, pub- 
lished somewhere near 1820, 2. “They couldn't sit 
down,” &c.—The French story from which this is taken 
is older than Ingoldsby. It is told variously of St. Cecilia 
and the cherubs whom her music attracted, and of Lot 
and his celestial visitors, The English lines we have not 
seen. 

H. Grasow, Buenos Ayres (“ Disfranchised Boroughs"’). 
—We are obliged by your explanations, which, however, 
have been anticipated, See 6t 8, ix. 449-51. Your other 
communications will appear. 

BorLeav.—Gannister is given in the Imperial Diction- 
ary (Annandale’s edition) as “a close-grained hard 
sandstone or grit found under certain coal beds in the 
lower coal measures of Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, &c.” 

Ceter et Avpax (“ Bough Houses”) —The use of 
the bough to indicate the sale of beer, &c., is a survival 
of the old practice of indicating taverns by the employ- 
ment of the bush. See 1" 8. v. 371. 

J. O. (* MS. Verses by Cowley”).—The two poems 
you mention are included in the edition of Cowley’s 
works published in 2 vols. 8vo., 1710, with a third volume 
added. The first, Hail, Learning's Pantheon,” &c., 
appears vol. ii. p. 548, and the second p. 557, The pagi- 
nation in this edition is continuous through the two 
volumes. 

Josepn Lrcorme (“ Faire fumer un Crapaud”).—We 
cannot give publicity to this cruel experiment, 

Sr. Swirntn (“ Jingo ”).—The derivation of this word 
from a Basque name for the Deity is supplied by Mr. 
E. H, Marsnatt, 5* §8, x, 7, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can no exception, 


queries privately. 
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For Seaside and Railway Reading. 


NOW READY, 


THE 
EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post- Office Orders should be made payable to Mr, Henry WALKER. 
Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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